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Notes on the Stemless Lady's Slipper. 



Edward h. Greene. 



Of these notes, however, I am but the editor, not the author, 
as will readily be seen. The paper which appeared in the August 
issue of the Naturalist called forth from a number of botanical 
friends and correspondents so much additional information, showing 
still further diversity in the habitat of Cypripedium acaule, that 
no reader interested in the plant will question the desirability of 
their being given publicity. 

Mr. Charles C. Deam, a zealous Indiana botanist, until lately 
of Bluffton in the northeastern part of the state, now of Indian- 
opolis, under date of September 5th, writes: "Your article on 
Cypripedium acaule was interesting. I have taken this species in 
Steuben County, Indiana, from the border of a lake in a tamarack 
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swamp. It grew as you described it in tamarack conditions, and 
was fairly abundant. I took perhaps thirty sheets of specimens at 
this place. One or two of them had two flowers, but I think two- 
flowered specimens are rather rare." 

Not having before heard of such a thing as a two-flowered 
plant of this species, I wrote to Mr. Deam at once to inquire as to 
how they were two-flowered ; whether with the two flowers on two 
separate scapes, or, on one two-flowered scape. My correspondent 
wrote later that he had tried to find his two-flowered specimens 
and could not ; and he was manifestly unwilling to venture a reply 
to my query without anew look at the plants. Here, then, there 
is something for future collectors of the plants to look into. 

Professor C. F. Wheeler, now of the Department of Agriculture 
in Washington, but for a quarter-century, more or less, an active 
Michigan botanist, long time Professor of Botany at the Michigan 
Agricultural College not far from Lansing, I find very familiar with 
our Stemless Lady's Slipper as it occurs in the tamarack marshes 
of south-central Michigan. He informs me that its habitat and 
associations in that region are quite those which, in my former 
paper. I attribute to it as a denizen of tamarack marshes of the 
opposite side of Lake Michigan in southern Wisconsin, though 
with the rather noteworthy difference, that he often gathered it 
in his Michigan region growing in the very midst of the living 
sphagnum itself, where, as the plants were lifted, their white roots 
showed plainly that they had not been in any soil at all, but were 
supported by the watery-spongy sphagnum. I may here remark 
that in the larch swamps of Wisconsin, it was in this watery-spongy 
sphagnum alone that Arethusa and Pogonia grew but not the 
Cyprepidium. 

For a good account of some new phases of this plant's ecology 
I am indebted to two other Michigan botanists, both of them, if I 
mistake not, former students of Prof. Wheeler. 

Mr. H. C. Skeels gives me the following : " Cypripedium acaulc 
Aiton, at Grand Rapids, Kent County, Michigan, grows in the 
dense sphagnum of the tamarack - spruce - cedar swamps ; here 
usually attaining the height of from 12 to 18 inches. It is also 
found, but not as plentifully, at Mill Creek in the same county, on 
the summits of sandy ridges, under pine and hardwood trees ; about 
6 to 10 inches high. In sphagnum pockets at the base of these 
ridges the tall form is found." 
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The two most interesting points in Mr. Skeels' account are — 
first, that at the Mill Creek station that he writes of, the species 
occurs in two very different conditions, yet in close proximity to 
each other ; for it is a sphagnum bog plant along the base of a 
chain of hills, and a sandy woods plant a few rods away along the 
summits of these hills. The second point of deep interest is, that 
it is here a sand dune plant. The Grand Rapids and Mill Creek 
region where Mr. Skeels made these ecologic studies, though many 
miles away from what is the present shore of Lake Michigan is but 
an ancient beach of the same lake. The ridges on top of which the 
Lady's Slipper grows are but old sand dunes of the ancient shore, 
now overgrown with the forest. This Mr. Skeels understands as 
perfectly as I. He also comprehends as clearly that what he lucidly 
calls the sphagnum pockets down at the base of the old sand dunes 
were water pools anciently, until the sphagnum came in and claimed 
possession. He also assures me that swamp huckleberries grow in 
the sphagnum pockets quite plentifully, and black huckleberries 
are a part of the underbrush amid which the plant thrives at the 
summit. The fact that the plant of sandy ridges is only about half 
the height of that of the boggy places below is well worthy of 
remark. 

A recent letter from Mr. Charles K. Dodge of Port Huron, 
Michigan, in which he acknowledges the receipt of my former 
notes on the species, and also refers to my last spring's visit to 
Port Huron, says: " I wish you had mentioned to me the Cypri- 
pedium acaule. It is a sand dune plant in Huron County, Michigan, 
growing in abundance in shade, between sand ridges, up and down 
their sides, and all over them ; but always in the shade of small 
trees and bushes. About Port Huron, and across the St. Clair 
River in Lambton County, Ontario, it is only occasionally found, 
and in ground that is wet in spring and autumn, but apt to be dry 
in midsummer. I have never met with it in swamps as stated in 
books." 

On this exceedingly instructive and interesting piece of infor- 
mation I need but remark that Mr. Dodge has for his field the most 
easterly part of southern Michigan, where the sand dunes are those 
of Lake Huron ; and they are not the dunes of many ages since, 
but rather recent and close by the lake itself. His west Canadian 
habitat for it in Ontario, is a part of the same Lake Huron shore 
district, 



